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Editorial Comment 


“Good Government” Is Not Enough 


HY do so many “reform” administra- 

tions in local government last only 

one term? Do capable administra- 
tors lose their positions because of “failure 
of the citizens to appreciate their work” or 
because of the failure of the administrator 
and the council to appreciate citizens’ wants 
and try to meet their needs? Citizens gener- 
ally want an administration that is responsive 
to their petty desires, that supplies services, 
and that builds public works, and at the 
same time lowers the tax rate and operates 
efficiently. 

Good government in itself is not dramatic. 
The citizen cannot “see and feel” sound pur- 
chasing methods, modern personnel prac- 
tices, or good planning. “Good government” 
is not enough; best methods are of no interest 
to the citizen unless they are being used to 
supply effectively his wants and needs. 

The end of government in a democracy is 
to carry out the will of the majority of the 
citizens and at the same time safeguard the 
rights of minorities. Local government is no 
exception. Administrations that watch for 
signs of discontent, that act to satisfy the 
wants of many persons and groups, are not 
just being selfish in trying to maintain them- 
selves in office, and they are not just playing 
politics. They are making democracy work. 
They are fitting the government to the 
people instead of the people to the govern- 
ment. Local government must be responsive 
to the people. 

What are some of the common errors that 
lead to a feeling that an administration is 
unresponsive to popular will? First, perhaps, 
is the failure, of the council and the ad- 
ministrator, whether mayor or manager, to 
attempt to discover what the popular will 
is. Policies should not be decided without 


proper consideration of the wishes of the 
electorate. Officials may decide that a given 
project is “good for the city” without worry- 
ing about whether the electorate agrees or 
without exerting much effort to explain the 
whys of their decisions. For example, a zon- 
ing ordinance may be enacted at the request 
of a real estate board without finding out 
what the ordinary small property-holder 
thinks. The city officials may know that 
these property-holders “should want” the 
ordinance, but ill-will instead of good-will 
results if their opposing arguments are not 
considered and if a definite effort is not made 
to point out the benefits of the ordinance. 
Or officials eager to operate on a pay-as-you- 
go basis may decide that the city can not 
now “afford” to buy a new park site. But 
many of the citizens may not agree with the 
definition of “afford,” and the imposed de- 
cisions of the officials as to what is good 
for the city will not be accepted. The gov- 
ernment belongs to the citizens; failure to ac- 
cept their preferences—even if they are 
not in line with one’s “better judgment”—is 
not democratic governing. 

Second, when officials do seek advice, they 
often seek the opinion of only one group or 
one kind of representation and emphasize the 
opinions or wants of that group. For ex- 
ample, to listen only to the advice of the 
chamber of commerce, taxpayers’ groups, 
and related organizations is an error. There 
are other economic and social groups such 
as neighborhood groups, welfare agencies, 
citizens’ councils, labor groups, and un- 
organized citizens whose views also are en- 
titled to consideration. Few of these latter 
groups, when organized, fail to make them- 
selves heard whether asked or not. But many 
officials are swayed more by what the in- 
fluential groups want, even though they may 
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be in the minority so far as the total number 
of citizens are concerned. 

Third, those administration that are 
conscientiously responsive to the wants of all 
the citizens frequently neglect their public 
relations programs and thus give the false 
appearance of unresponsiveness. Employee 
courtesy, annual reporting, efficient com- 
plaint bureaus, procedures designed from the 
citizen’s standpoint, are all part of the evi- 
dence by which the citizen judges whether 
his government is operating to serve him. 
Without doubt most citizens want, among 
other broader goals, the best administrative 
practices used in their city government; 
these, however, they cannot see, and they 
must be told about them to appreciate them 
—by annual report, by speeches, by news- 
paper articles. Citizens who encounter dis- 
courteous employees have a hard time believ- 
ing that the government in the city hall is 
their government. Likewise, citizens who fail 
to receive prompt and satisfactory answers to 
their complaints are not impressed by the 
willingness of their government to meet 
their wishes. 

We do not mean to imply that good 
budgeting, advanced personnel management, 
comprehensive planning, objective purchas- 
ing, and all the other accepted good prac- 
tices of sound administration are not im- 
portant. They are important; but they are 
not the ends of government. They must be, 
instead, the means of obtaining the end of 
democratic government. Any city that fails 
to satisfy its citizens is not performing its 
real function. 


Training for Defense 


N these days of “total war,” military and 
civil defense programs place a premium 
on men trained in advance to perform the 

varied and complex tasks that comprise 
“total defense.” If municipal governments 
are to carry their share of the defense bur- 
den, local employees must be trained to do 
the jobs that lie ahead of them. Two aspects 


of municipal defense training seem to us to 
warrant special emphasis. 

First of all, it must be emphasized that 
for the most part the defense duties of 
municipal governments will not embrace new 
problems or novel activities but “more of 
the same.” Such dramatic activities as build- 
ing bomb shelters or evacuating children 
from a metropolis are likely to obscure the 
basic need for officials and employees who 
understand current municipal problems and 
who are equipped with the best available 
knowledge and skills for performing ordinary 
day-to-day activities. Before we start train- 
ing for new jobs that may be required, we 
must make sure that every municipal of- 
ficial and employee is trained in the funda- 
mentals of jobs that we know must be done. 

Secondly, municipal training programs 
should give primary emphasis to the train- 
ing of supervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel. The appeal of large numbers is 
likely to obscure the basic importance of 
having the key men trained first of all. Un- 
less city managers and mayors, department 
heads, and their principal subordinates are 
trained to plan, direct, and coordinate the 
work that must be done the entire program 
will bog down. Every new operating tech- 
nique and every need for a new or expanded 
service is accompanied by a greater responsi- 
bility for the men at the top. A unified na- 
tional defense requires closer cooperation be- 
tween local and state and federal officials 
than we have ever before enjoyed. This 
demand for unity through co-operation makes 
it necessary to strengthen our co-operative 
mechanisms, our points of contact between 
one governmental unit and another. The 
principal points of contact are the key ad- 
ministrative officials in each organization. 
Co-operation between organizations must be 
achieved by contacts at the top, not at the 
bottom. The best way to strengthen these 
points of contact in local government is 
to see that the men in top administrative 
posts are trained men. 

















Annual Municipal Reports — 1940 Style 


By JOHN IGLAUER * 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Cities using annual reports this year continued to make improved use of 
accepted modern techniques and also developed several completely new ideas. 


HE typical annual municipal report in 

1940 is 46 pages long and cost 26% 

cents for printing. Only one out of every 
26 citizens received a copy—usually through 
the mail—9'% weeks after the close of the 
period covered. The report was prefaced 
by a letter of transmittal, an organization 
chart of the city, and a list of the highlights 
of the year; graphs and pictures were used 
in illustrating the subjects covered. Such 
were the facts gathered from the inspection 
of 90 general reports received up to Novem- 
ber 1 by the International City Managers’ 
Association, and a study of the questionnaires 
sent to the official issuing each. 


GENERAL STYLE 


The 1940 reports continued to show the 
trend of recent years to more interesting 
style; to more attractive make-up; to the 
use of pictures, graphs, and pictorial statis- 
tics; and to “streamlining” in general. Per- 
haps most notable in this progress was the 
major improvement of several New England 
reports. Concord, New Hampshire, taking 
advantage of a new state law ending the re- 
quirement to print vital statistics, and volun- 
tarily omitting other tabular material, reduced 
its report from 260 to 80 pages. Rutland, 
Vermont, partially achieved a like result 
by subordinating many unimportant but 
legally required lists by printing them in 
very small type in the back of the report. 
Two Maine towns which for the first time 
included an appreciable amount of textual 
material, pictures, and graphs were Houlton 
and Rumford. The former shortened its 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Iglauer did undergradu- 
ate work at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Stanford University, and has completed two 
years of graduate study in public administration at 
Syracuse University. He has been in his present 
position since August, 1939. 


report from 206 to 76 pages; the latter, from 
158 to 58. In Connecticut the town of Strat- 
ford greatly reduced the amount of statis- 
tical data by publishing in full only the 
auditor’s report. 

Again many of the reports used photo- 
graphs or drawings on the cover. A few 
cities used pictures of the city hall; the 
cover of the San Jose, California, report was 
an aerial view of the city; the Huntington 
Woods, Michigan, report had a map of the 
city sketched on the cover; but more com- 
monly the illustration was of one or more 
outstanding achievements of the past year. 


CoNTENTS 


Most apparent in a study of the 1940 
reports is the ever growing number which 
include activities of departments independent 
of the person preparing and issuing the re- 
port. School systems, for example, are 
covered in several reports even though en- 
tirely independent of the other municipal 
functions. Likewise, planning agencies were 
included for the first time in several reports. 

A practice which is now common in an- 
nual reports is an introduction containing 
highlights of the past year’s developments. 
Usually these highlights are listed on a 
separate sheet, opposite which are often 
listed important future needs of the city. 
Occasionally, however, the highlights are 
written in paragraph form or included in the 
letter of transmittal found in almost every 
report. Another feature which is now ac- 
cepted as an integral part of the report is the 
directory of the council members and chief 
administrative officers. The organization 
chart of the city government is less widely 
used, appearing in only one-third of the 
1940 reports. 

The use of comparative data appears to be 
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increasing. Cities which have adequate record 
systems and have been issuing reports for 
several years are able to make their statistics 
more meaningful by showing several years’ 
figures for the various activities. Adequate 
record systems permit not only the use of 
comparative statistics but also the emphasiz- 
ing of developments and changes in each 
activity, instead of just a simple description 
of the activity and a repetition of the pre- 
vious report with current figures added. 
The most interesting development in 
methods of preparation is reported by San 
Diego. There, a student administrative as- 
sistant under the guidance of the manager 
prepared for every department and bureau 





| November 


head in the city a guiding schedule of rou- 
tine items to be submitted for inclusion in 
the city’s annual report. The forms were 
prepared with the thought that each year 
they would be sent to the operating heads 
well before the close of the year so as to 
speed up the preparation of the report. 


ORGANIZATION AND PRESENTATION 


The general trend in planning the organ- 
ization and presentation to arouse the in- 
terest of the reading citizen has already been 
mentioned. This, of course, is not a develop- 
ment of the last year alone; improvements in 
“readability” have been made continually in 
the last decade. Following are some of these 

improvements as evidenced 





FINANCE 


consideration. 


The city opened its fiscal year on December 1 
with balances in two funds as follows: (A) 


General Fund, from which routine operating 











Below is a condensed statement showing the financial re- 
sults of the past year’s operations. The Emergency Fund, 
which has never been touched, and various other funds for Statement 
which the city is only a trustee or custodian, are omitted from 


Explanation of Account 1997-38 1938-39 most interesting 


particularly in the 1940 re- 
ports. 

As far as organization goes, 
the modern report, in addi- 
tion to using the standard 
introductory section (direc- 
tory, letter of transmittal, 
table of contents, organiza- 
tion chart, and highlights), 
organizes each activity in its 
fashion. 
First, the material is organ- 
ized from the citizen’s stand- 
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of simplified financial state- 





Fic. 1. SIMPLIFIED FINANCIAL STATEMENT FROM THE 
SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA, REPORT 


ments patterned after some 
of the better reports of pri- 
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vate corporations. Unlike an 
ordinary accounting state- 
ment, this new kind of state- 
ment explains in a simple 
sentence understandable to 
the layman just what each 
figure means, as in the San 
Jose, California, report (Fig. 


ca 
1). 
ot 





In illustrating finances, 
quite a few cities used the 
technique of comparing the 
cost of certain city services 
with the purchase price of 
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comparable items sold by Fic 
private industry. The annual 
per capita cost of recreation, 
for example, is compared with the admission 
cost to a movie, and the cost of fire pro- 
tection is compared with the cost of fire in- 
surance. Found frequently in 1940 reports 
is a graph or pie chart emphasizing that the 
city government received only a share of the 
total revenue from property taxes. The Sum- 
mary Report of the town of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, developed a popularized chart of 
bond retirement and interest charges which 
emphasized the advantages of pay-as-you-go 
financing (Fig. 2). 

Pictorial statistics, used increasingly in 
1940 reports, are considered by many persons 
to be a satisfactory compromise between 
straight textual or tabular presentation 
and ordinary charts or graphs which many 
persons consider “too mathematical.” 

The Rochester, New York, report made 
particularly good use of them, as it did also 
of lively sectional headlines—“The City—A 
Helping Hand” instead of “Welfare De- 
partment,” or “Your Personal Bodyguard” 
instead of “Police Department”—and of 
running lines with important facts on the 
bottom of each page. The Schenectady re- 
port has used the latter technique also but 
the subjects are general facts about the 
community, as “26,655 Automobiles Regis- 
tered,” “99 Industries in the City,” and “97 
of Every 100 Families Use Electricity.” 


S1zE AND METHOD OF REPRODUCTION 


Sixty per cent of the reports were 6 x 9 


. 2. PopPULARIZED CHART FROM THE SUMMARY 
REPORT OF GREENWICH TOWN, CONNECTICUT 


inches in size, 25 per cent were 8% x 11 
inches, the remainder were of varying sizes. 
Over two-thirds were printed reports, and all 
but two of the mimeographed reports were 
8% x 11 inches or larger. One city, San- 
dusky, Ohio, mimeographed the textual ma- 
terial of its report but bound with it several 
printed and lithographed pages containing 
pictures and charts. Only four cities took 
advantage of the possibilities of lithograph- 
ing. One of these, Rochester, New York, pro- 
duced 10,000 copies of an outstanding 8% x 
11 inch report of 34 pages for a cost of only 
seven cents a copy, the lowest figure for any 
comparable report save one. Lithographing, 
variously known as lithoprinting, photo-off- 
set, offset planograph, etc., is a method of 
reproducing from a photograph of a dummy 
copy. Copy may be prepared on a type- 
writer or may be set in type by a printer and 
“screened” photographs, drawings, charts, 
etc., may be pasted directly on the dummy, 
thus saving the cost of engravings and setting 
type around illustrations. Many smaller 
cities do not as yet have local planograph 
printers but it is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that both Rochester, New 
York, and Saginaw, Michigan, own their own 
equipment which is used for reproducing city 
forms, etc., as well as the annual report. 
Those are two of the 15 cities which pre- 
pared their reports in their own shops, and, 
of the others, all but one mimeographed or 
“Dittoed” their reports. Pasadena, Cali- 
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fornia, was the only city to prepare a printed 
report in a municipal print shop. Evanston, 
Illinois, reduced its printing cost in coopera- 
tion with a newspaper by adapting a two- 
column page which allowed the material to 
be printed in the newspaper without resetting 
the type. Several other cities 
arranged for their reports to be 
reprinted in local newspapers. 

The great majority of the 
reports had 60 or less pages; 
only nine exceeded 100 pages 
and eight of these were for 
New England towns. Two 
cities limited their reports to 
a four-page printed folder; East 
Cleveland printed 15,000 copies 
of such a report for only $108, 
or a cost of less than a penny a 
report, while the 4,000 printed 
in Morgantown, West Virginia, 
cost only two cents a copy. Very 
few reports, however, were less 
than 24 pages; most were between 35 and 50 
pages in length. 


DISTRIBUTION AND USE 


The smaller cities, in general, prepared 
many more copies of their report per citizen 
than did the large cities. Virtually all of the 
16 communities under 5,000 population had 
at least a report for every five persons. On 
the other hand, only one city over 25,000, 
East Cleveland, reached this goal; San Jose, 
California, had one for each six persons; 
Bangor, Maine, had one for each ten; and 
no other city in this group exceeded one copy 
for every 25 persons. The record for cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 was little better. 
For a report to reach the citizens, it is 
really necessary that one copy reach every 
home in the city. Estimating five persons per 
home, and allowing for additional copies 
for other distribution, one copy of the report 
should be printed for every four persons in 
the city.? 

One-fifth of the reports were first dis- 


1 Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon, 
Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report 
(International City Managers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, 1939), p. 45. 
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tributed within a month after the period 
covered, but over half did not appear for over 
two months and several were delayed as long 
as four and five months. Here, again, the 
small cities had the better record. Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, headed the list by distribut- 
ing its 32-page pocket-sized 
(6 x 3%) printed report for 
1939 on January 12. Later 
a more comprehensive 67-page 
mimeographed report was _ is- 
sued for those who were inter- 
ested in the details. 

Virtually every city reported 
mailing as one method of dis- 
tribution; most reported also 
that copies were distributed at 


callers at city offices. This year 
only three cities (Bedford, 
Ohio; Elmira, New York; and 
Evanston, Illinois) reported us- 
ing boy scouts to distribute their 
reports. Likewise only three cities used 
policemen for this work, and only two 
used firemen. Quite a few used other 
city employees; East Cleveland had _ its 
rubbish collectors leave a report at every 
house. Only five reported hiring delivery 
men; but Castleton, Vermont, reported saving 
50 per cent by hiring men instead of mailing. 
Brewer, Maine, used NYA help for delivery. 
Henrico County, Virginia, sent with each tax 
bill a “stuffer” containing highlights of the 
report and an invitation to the citizen to call 
for a copy. Lower Merion Township, Penn- 
sylvania, mailed a copy of its 11-page report 
with every tax bill, and at least one city, 
Schenectady, New York, had the cashier 
distribute a copy of the report with each 
tax receipt. 

Rochester and Cincinnati sent copies of 
their reports to doctors’ and dentists’ of- 
fices with a request that they be placed on 
the waiting room reading table. Evanston, 
Illinois, added beauty parlors and barber 
shops to this list with the idea that the re- 
ports were most useful if available where 
the public does much of its reading. Mount 
Desert, Maine, left stacks of the reports at 
retail stores where the customers might pick 
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them up when doing their shopping. 

Two cities, Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
Clearwater, Florida, reported a new use of 
the reports—mailing them to city bond- 
holders. This seems to be a logical use for 
the reports and an easy method of building 
favorable relations with creditors. Reports 
are used by civics classes in many cities; 
Norfolk reported delivery of 1,000 copies 
to the schools; Cincinnati set aside 2,500 
for the same purpose; Escanaba, Michigan, 
reported like use. 


NAMES oF CITIES INCLUDED 


Those cities from which general reports, 
as distinguished from purely financial re- 
ports, were received are: 

Over 100,000: Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Flint, 
Michigan; Norfolk, Virginia; Rochester, 
New York; and San Diego, California. 

25,000 to 100,000: Bakersfield, California; 
Bangor, Maine; Berkeley, California; Con- 
cord, New Hampshire; East Cleveland, Ohio; 
Elmira, New York; Evanston, Illinois; Hunt- 
ington Park, California; Jamestown, New 
York; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Lower Merion 
Township, Pennsylvania; Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia; Mason City, Iowa; Outremont, Que- 
bec; Pasadena, California; Saginaw, Mich- 
igan; San Jose, California; Schenectady, 
New York; and Topeka, Kansas. 

10,000 to 25,000: Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Ashtabula, Ohio; Auburn, Maine; Beloit, 
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Wisconsin; Boulder, Colorado; Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Cheltenham Township, Penn- 
sylvania; Clearwater, Florida; El Dorado, 
Kansas; Ellwood City, Pennsylvania; Es- 
canaba, Michigan; Hanover, Pennsylvania; 
Ironton, Ohio; Minot, North Dakota; Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia; Norman, Okla- 
homa; Norwood, Massachusetts; Rutland, 
Vermont; Sandusky, Ohio; San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia; Sapulpa, Oklahoma; South Portland, 
Maine; Stratford Town, Connecticut; Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Westmount, Quebec; Win- 
chester, Virginia; and Winnetka, Illinois. 
Under 10,000: Alliance, Nebraska; Bed- 
ford, Ohio; Bellows Falls, Vermont; Brewer, 
Maine; Bronxville, New York; Castleton, 
Vermont; Charlevoix, Michigan; Durango, 
Colorado; Ephrata, Pennsylvania; Fillmore, 
California; Fontana, Wisconsin; Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia; Greenwich Town, Connecti- 
cut; Hays, Kansas; Houlton Town, Maine; 
Huntington Woods, Michigan; Kewaunee, 
Wisconsin; Larchmont, New York; Mans- 
field, Massachusetts; Middlebury Town, Ver- 
mont; Middlebury Village, Vermont; Milo 
Town, Maine; Morganton, North Carolina; 
Mount Desert, Maine; Plymouth, Michigan; 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin; Rockingham Town, 
Vermont; Rumford Town, Maine; St. Johns- 
bury Town, Vermont; St. Johnsbury Village, 
Vermont; Salem, Virginia; Stoughton Town, 
Massachusetts; Webster City, Iowa; West 
Reading, Pennsylvania; Windsor Town, 
Vermont; and Yeadon, Pennsylvania. 
County: Henrico County, Virginia. 











An Operating and Budget Control System 


By GEORGE E. BEAN * 
City Manager, Escanaba, Michigan 


Information essential to the exercise of administrative control over munici- 
pal operations and finances can be quickly and economically provided. 


OONER or later the public administra- 
tor must decide what and how much 
information he must have immediately 

available in order, first, to control satisfac- 
torily the operation and finances of the 
units with which he is working, and, second, 
to keep the public informed. Insufficient or 
inadequate information may cause losses or 
may lead to serious errors, while too much 
detailed information may cause unnecessary 
work in gathering data which are seldom 
if ever used. Standards by which adminis- 
trative procedures may be judged have been 
set up by experts on the basis of research and 
practical application. Such standards are a 
guide but they must be adapted to the par- 
ticular local situation which confronts the 
public administrator. Thus the operating 
and budget control system used in Escanaba, 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Bean holds degrees from 
the University of Wisconsin; was senior civil 
engineer, city of Milwaukee, 1927-36; and since 
1936 has been city manager of Escanaba. 
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Michigan, a city of 14,687 population, has 
been adapted largely from the recommenda- 
tions in a report entitled, Measuring Munic- 
ipal Activities, published in 1938 by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 

The city of Escanaba owns and operates 
four utilities, the financial operations of 
which are kept separate from the city ac- 
counts in strict accordance with the account- 
ing procedure required by the Michigan Pub- 
lic Service Commission. In addition to these 
four utilities (water, gas, electric distribu- 
tion, and central steam heating plant) the 
city owns a sewage disposal plant, a market, 
an airport, a yacht harbor, and provides the 
usual municipal services. The operating per- 
sonnel of the utilities is combined with that 
of the other city departments in the interest 
of economy and efficiency, this being pos- 
sible because the city council controls di- 
rectly through the city manager the opera- 
tion of all the utilities. 

The annual appropriation ordinance is 


SEPTEMRBER-1940 


CURRENT MONTH] CURRENT MONTH §, CURRENT MONTH 


YEAR TO DATE 


ELECTRIC UTILITY 





Fic. 1. SECTION oF ELEctTrIC UTiLity DATA For THREE MONTHS 
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based on budget estimates submitted by 
each department head, together with a work 
program and an outline of necessary op- 
erating procedures. Upon passage of the 
ordinance the estimates for each item are 
tabulated on a form (extreme left form in 
Fig. 1). This form is placed at 
the extreme left position in a 
loose-leaf control ledger de- 
signed for this purpose (Fig. 2). 
The budget information and the 
operating data are put on sepa- 
rate forms for each activity 
(Fig. 3). 

As each month’s expenditures 
are cleared through the control- 
ler’s office three copies each of 
both the operating and budget 
reports are made up on these 
forms (illustrated for the fire 
department in Fig. 3). Only the 
figures for the current month 
and the year to date are typed 
on the form as the items are “dittoed”’ on 
the forms at the first of the year. One copy 
goes to the department head, one remains on 
file in the controller’s office, and the original 
is placed in the control ledger in the city 
manager’s office for use by the council and 
the general public. 

When placed in the loose-leaf visible book 
control ledger (Fig. 2) these forms (one for 
each month) give a spread of expenditures 
and operating data for each month and for 
the year to date. The trend in operations 
and expenditures can thus be 
obtained at a glance. For ex- 
ample, the financial opera- 
tions of the electric utility 
for the first three months of 
the fiscal year (Fig. 1) can 
be compared with the budget 
estimates for the year. Other 
items for the electric utility 
(but not reproduced in Fig. 
1) include a breakdown of 
data into residential, com- 
mercial, power, and city, un- 
der each of the following 
heads: sales, revenues, aver- 
age revenue per kwh, number 
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of customers, average kwh per customer, and 
average revenue per customer. 

All of this information is contained on one 
sheet and the overlapping of the monthly 
sheets in the loose-leaf book always provides 
a complete story of operations. When the 
final figures for the year are 
tabulated it is possible not only 
to compare the actual expendi- 
tures and work completed with 
the estimates at the beginning 
of the year, but also to analyze 
and compare the trend month 
by month. 

Two ledgers of this nature 
are open for inspection by the 
public in the city hall so that a 
comparison can be made with 
the previous year. At the close 
of the second year the older 
ledger is filed permanently to be 
made available for historical 
and reporting purposes. A single 
summary sheet showing the main budget 
items and providing an index to the detailed 
budget expenditures is more frequently used 
by the council and the public than any other 
part of the ledger and only when detailed 
information is requested by the council is it 
necessary to refer to the other sections of the 
ledger. The more detailed sheets (as shown 
in Figs. 1 and 3) are used mainly by the city 
manager for control and comparison pur- 
poses. 


The only material purchased for the sys- 
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tem is the 24-pound ruled and punched paper 
stock. The three copies of each form are 
made by the city on a duplicating machine. 
The exact content of the forms was deter- 
mined after considerable study of the needs 
of the accounting system in the controller’s 
office and on the basis of the information 
necessary for public use in the manager’s 
office. For the most part the items on the 
forms were adapted from the recommenda- 
tions in Measuring Municipal Activities, in 
order to systematize the procedures as much 
as possible and in order that comparisons 
could be made with other cities. 

The outside dimensions of the visible book 
ledger are 15 x 19 inches. It is a substantial 
loose-leaf type and is provided with locks 
at both half-open and full-open positions. 
This makes possible easy and rapid insertion 
of the forms from month to month. Because 
Escanaba owns a number of utilities it is 
necessary to have 28 sections in the ledger. 
Most sections contain at the end of the year 
26 individual form sheets, each 5 x 12 inches, 
similar to the two for the fire department 
(Fig. 3). Thirteen of these will be for fi- 
nancial control and 13 for statistical data on 
operations—the annual estimates on one 
sheet and actual monthly figures on 12 sheets. 
This system permits flexibility as to the type 
of material that is put in the book. 

The real test of any system is in its use. 
The procedures described make immediately 
available to the Escanaba council and to 
the citizen all of the information that is 
ever desired. Department heads can judge 
their procedures in accordance with standard 
practice and they can compare work accom- 
plished and costs from month to month. 
Data for the annual municipal report, with 
comparative data for previous years, are 
easily obtainable immediately after the close 
of the fiscal year when their use is most im- 
portant. Finally, this system has proved 
invaluable in administrative control. 

The operation of the system is made pos- 
sible through the use of the latest utility and 
tax billing machinery. This equipment has 
enabled the city controller and the city treas- 
urer to reduce their clerical forces approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


| engtog of Absence for Military Service. 
It is estimated that the state military 
leave law of New York will cost the state 
about $1,000,000 a year. This law provides 
that state and local officials and employees 
who are members of the national guard, 
naval militia, and reserve corps, and who 
are called into military or naval duty are 
to be paid the difference between their 
regular salary and their military pay for the 
full time that such officials and employees 
are on leave. Public officials and employees 
who enlist or who are drafted, contrary to the 
statement in PUBLIC MANAGEMENT for Octo- 
ber (p. 313) will not receive this difference 
in compensation. 

Among the cities which have granted leaves 
of absence to municipal employees called for 
military or naval duty are Akron and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Flint, Michigan; St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, and Seattle, Washington. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, will pay the full salary 
of employees for the first month of the leave 
of absence, while in Oakland, California, a 
month’s pay is allowed only to officers and 
employees who have been in the city service 
for one year or more. Most of the ordinances, 
as in the case of Milwaukee, grant leaves 
of absence to employees who enlist or who 
are drafted, and provide for reinstatement 
upon their return. The Oakland, California, 
ordinance provides: “No such officer or em- 
ployee granted a leave of absence under the 
provisions of this ordinance shall be subjected, 
directly or indirectly by reason of such ab- 
sence, to any loss or diminution of vacation 
or holiday privileges or be prejudiced by 
reason of such absence with reference to 
promotion or continuance in office, employ- 
ment, reappointment to office, or reemploy- 
ment.” 

Deferments. As administrator of the selec- 
tive service system, the President has ap- 
pointed Clarence A. Dykstra, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, and former city 
manager of Cincinnati. Deferments from 
service under the compulsory military train- 
ing program cannot be made for any given 
class or group of men. In no case will a de- 
ferment request be considered until the 


registrant’s questionnaire has been com- 
pleted and returned to the local board. Chief 
municipal officials should call to the attention 
of local draft boards that undue depletion 
of certain personnel might hamper the de- 
fense program and/or lower the standard 
of maintenance of public health or safety. 
Because of the location in or near the city 
of defense industries or because of the ab- 
sence of adequate training facilities for some 
types of employees, replacement in certain 
positions is often very difficult. 

Airports. The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
early in November held informal conferences 
with state and municipal officials to select 
250 airports the construction and improve- 
ment of which are considered “to be neces- 
sary for national defense.” Most of these 
airports will be located within a radius of 
200 miles of either the Atlantic or Pacific 
coast or the southern boundary of the 
United States. An attempt is being made to 
determine whether the state or local govern- 
ment in each case is able and willing to 
acquire the necessary land. As a general 
rule, no airport for which a WPA project 
has been approved will be selected for the 
program. 

New Federal Laws. Federal legislation re- 
cently enacted and signed by the President 
includes (1) the defense housing bill which 
provides $150,000,000 for the construction 
of housing to relieve conditions in communi- 
ties where defense workers cannot find ade- 
quate housing accommodations; (2) the civil 
relief act which provides, among other things, 
that no man in military service can be sued 
unless he is represented in court, and that no 
judgment can be collected against any man 
in military service unless a bond is posted 
to indemnify him should the judgment be re- 
versed after he has finished military service. 
The act also provides for the postponement, 
until six months after the termination of the 
period of military service, of the payment of 
any taxes or assessments falling due during 
the period of military service, and provides 
for the filing of the prescribed affidavit with 
the collector of taxes. (3) Another act is 
the so-called Home Guard bill which author- 
izes the states to maintain military forces 
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other than the national guard, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of War. 
(4) Another new law authorizes the civil 
engineer corps of the War Department to pro- 
ceed with local flood protection work on an 
approved project in a city before federal 
funds are available if the city involved has 
taken steps to raise money for its part of the 
work and desires to advance the federal por- 
tion as a loan. 

Civil Protection. Plans are well advanced in 
several states to strengthen local protective 
forces in emergencies by making units of 
neighboring forces available, and by close 
cooperation between state and local police 
forces. Common characteristics of these plans 
are: (1) appointment of district mobiliza- 
tion officers by the governor, (2) inventory 
of civil protective forces including men.and 
equipment, (3) identification of primary de- 
fense projects in major defense areas of the 
state, (4) development of detailed mobiliza- 
tion plans. By authority of an executive 
order issued by the President, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has organized a 
special unit concerned with counterespionage 
and antisabotage precautions. 


Frequency Modulation for Police 
Radio Systems 


T HE Connecticut state police department 
has recently put into operation a com- 
plete statewide system of two-way radio com- 
munication, utilizing frequency modulation, 
an important new invention. This new 
equipment also is being installed in the 
police squad cars of police departments in 
Chicago, Maywood (a suburb of Chicago), 
and Douglas County (Omaha), Nebraska. 
FM broadcasting is a system of communicat- 
ing sounds varying the signal frequency (or 
wave length) with a constant power, while 
in the conventional system (amplitude modu- 
lation) of today the amplitude varies and 
the frequency is fixed. Radio interference 
from both natural and man-made sources 
is due to the strength or amplitude of the 
interfering signal; FM equipment reduces 
this interference materially and this is its 
outstanding advantage. Other advantages 
of FM are the reduction of dead spots, an 
increased range as compared to equal 
powered conventional stations or equal range 
with less power, greater intelligibility, and 
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claimed lower initial and maintenance costs. 

Each of the 10 police barracks areas in 
Connecticut now has its own 250-watt trans- 
mitter, operating on 39,500 kilocycles, and 
police car transmitters operating on 39,180 
kilocycles. Located in each of the 10 trans- 
mitting stations are two receivers: One re- 
ceiver picks up messages called in from 
squad cars and transmits the message over 
telephone wires to the barracks, and the other 
receiver picks up the transmissions from the 
other nine stations that might be on the air 
and transmits them over telephone wires to 
the barracks by remote control. Thus the 
dispatcher in each barracks not only hears 
his own cars as they call in, but he also 
hears the messages sent out by the other 
stations in the network. The use of FM 
equipment has a distinct advantage, accord- 
ing to Police Commissioner Edward J. 
Hickey, because if two frequency modulated 
stations operate simultaneously, the car re- 
ceiver will receive the station with the 
strongest signal to the exclusion of the 
weaker one. 

The city of Chicago is installing FM 
transmitters in about 180 squad cars and 
in a few fire department motor units. FM 
receiving sets also are to be placed in opera- 
tion in 16, police district stations which will 
be connected with the central receiving office 
so that the outlying stations may receive 
information at the same time it is received at 
central headquarters. Maywood, with three 
squad cars, will use FM for both sending and 
receiving. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
on May 20, 1940, announced that FM had 
proved itself ready for commercial uses in 
broadcasting, and radio stations in Cleve- 
land, New York City, San Francisco, and St. 
Louis have made application for frequencies 
in the FM broadcasting band. While fre- 
quency modulation has been given the green 
light by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, it is the consensus among municipal 
police officials to continue the present system 
for the time being. Captain Donald S. Leon- 
ard, of the Michigan State Police, and chair- 
man of the Communications Committee of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, writes: “I feel that in the future 
police departments will undoubtedly swing 
over to FM, but since considerable experi- 
menting must be done to determine the 
future application of FM a period of watch- 
ful waiting seems to be in order at this time. 
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Because of the cost of changing over from the 
present system to frequency modulation, I 
would not recommend such a change by a 
police department now operating a radio 
system. However, cities purchasing new 
equipment and installing a radio system for 
the first time might well consider frequency 
modulation, provided that there is a small 
area to cover.” 


City Gets 30 Per Cent Cut in 


Fire Insurance Rates 


OME owners in Columbus, Georgia, will 

pay from $25,000 to $50,000 less for fire 
insurance during the year beginning June 7, 
1940, as a direct result of the efforts of the 
city of Columbus during the past year to 
secure lower fire insurance rates. The rate 
reductions announced early in September 
by the Georgia Inspection and Rating Bureau 
range all the way from 20 to 60 per cent and 
average between 30 and 35 per cent for all 
dwellings, schools, churches, and municipal 
buildings. Direct savings to the city govern- 
ment itself will be approximately $800 a year, 
and considerably more than that to the school 
board. 

The efforts of the city government to 
secure a reduction in insurance rates began 
about a year ago when a study indicated that 
large industrial and mercantile interests had 
been able to get comparatively low rates on 
their property. A compilation of rates granted 
to large corporations compared with rates to 
private individuals on exactly similar prop- 
erties showed enormous variations that could 
not be explained except on the basis that 
home owners had no organized group to fight 
for lower rates on their property. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the organ- 
ization which determines the fire insurance 
classification of cities over 25,000 population, 
had not made a survey of Columbus since 
1930, and during this time a large number of 
improvements had been made in the fire de- 
partment and other fire defenses. After 
many conferences, the National Board made 
a new survey, and as a result a number of 
points of deficiency were removed, but the 
city remained in the same classification as in 
1930, namely Class 3. 

The actual insurance rates in Columbus, 
as in other cities in the state, are determined, 
however, by the Georgia Inspection and 


Rating Bureau, and as soon as the new sur- 
vey report of the National Board was avail- 
able, the writer immediately took up with the 
rating bureau the specific question of rates. 
In numerous conferences, over a period of 
four or five months, with engineers of the 
Bureau, the city emphasized the improve- 
ments which had been made in the fire de- 
partment, and pointed out the enormous 
variation in rates between similar property 
owned by large corporations and private 
individuals. Another talking point used by 
the city was the city premium tax on insur- 
ance companies which could easily be in- 
creased by the council. An invaluable aid 
during this persistent fight for lower insur- 
ance rates, especially with regard to the 
method of approach, was a book entitled, 
How Municipal Fire Defenses Affect Insur- 
ance Rates, published by the International 
City Managers’ Association in August, 1939. 
Finally, the writer’s 30 years’ experience in 
fire insurance work and his familiarity with 
local rates and inequalities proved to be of 
value in these conferences. 

The writer believes that city managers 
and other municipal officials should be able, 
through persistent efforts, to secure fire in- 
surance rate reductions on dwelling houses, 
schools, churches, and city buildings. Rates 
on such property generally are higher than 
on other classes. Tax money spent in the 
effective operation of a fire department 
should more than repay citizens through 
savings in insurance rates. — MARSHALL 
Morton, city manager, Columbus, Georgia. 


Municipal “Open House” Attended by 
Half of Town’s Residents 


EARLY one-half of the 7,600 residents 

of Riverside, Illinois, crowded into the 
town hall during Saturday afternoon and 
evening, September 14, to view the re- 
modeled building and see the displays of 
town activities. The town hall, which serves 
as a community building, has just been com- 
pletely rebuilt as a WPA project, at a cost 
to the village of only $16,000, including the 
construction of an addition which provides 
space for the manager’s office, general vil- 
lage office, and vault space. The first floor 
of the hall was attractively decorated with 
flower exhibits from the flower show con- 
ducted in the ballroom on the second floor 
in connection with the annual town fair, 
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which was then being held. The council 
room and lobbies contained exhibits of the 
activities of each department of the village 
government and charts and graphs illustrat- 
ing the cost of relief as administered by the 
township. Water department exhibits in- 
cluded a photograph of meter-testing equip- 
ment, interior views of the two pumping 
plants, and a display showing faucet and 
flush bowl leaks in operation. 

The building inspection department ex- 
hibited a scale model ‘of a frame residence, 
showing construction features required by 
the building ordinance. Graphs and spot 
maps showed permits issued during the cur- 
rent and past 10 years. A 10-sheet air map 
atlas of the entire town proved to be of 
extreme interest. Enlarged pictures of road, 
park, and garbage department equipment 
in operation and maps and plans of improve- 
ments also proved of interest. Handicraft 
projects were exhibited by the recreation 
department, 500 sets of fingerprints were 
taken on specially prepared complimentary 
cards by the police department, which also 
displayed its new quarters and jail and radio 
equipment, and new fire equipment and 
special apparatus were displayed by firemen. 
Village employees were on hand at each dis- 
play to explain the exhibits and to answer 
inquiries regarding village services. 

The costs of the various village services 
were exhibited in the form of graphs in 
colors, including the distribution of the local 
tax dollar and the dollar received by the vil- 
lage, with a special display showing the 
annual cost of village services to the tax- 
payer who paid $150 a year. This open 
house received so much favorable comment 
that it will probably be repeated annually. — 
G. L. Opper, village manager, Riverside, 
Illinois. 


Small City Builds $90,000 Automobile 
Parking Garage 


WELCH, West Virginia, with a popula- 

tion of 6,116, is erecting a two-floor 
parking garage above the city-owned and 
operated off-street parking lot, to provide 
automobile parking space for the miners 
who come into town from the coal fields on 
paydays and Saturday nights. The city- 
owned parking lot, bought by the city in 
1936 at a cost of $20,000, provides parking 
space for only 80 cars; and with the excep- 
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tion of a small off-street parking space op- 
erated by the chamber of commerce, it is 
the only parking area within more than a 
mile of the business district. 

The city has been charging 10 cents per 
day and 25 cents for all-night parking on 
the parking lot. Revenues have been suffi- 
cient to pay operating expenses and retire- 
ment of the original bonds at the rate of 
$1,000 a year plus interest charges at 5 
per cent, making a total of about $4,000 a 
year. It is estimated that a two-floor build- 
ing above the present parking lot will cost 
about $90,000 which will be issued as 15-year 
serial bonds at 2'4 per cent interest. When 
the building is finished, the city probably 
will charge 2 cents per hour with a 10-cent 
minimum charge, which it is estimated will 
pay operating and interest costs. Annual 
payments on the principal will be paid from 
receipts of a gross sales tax to which local 
merchants have agreed. These merchants 
receive the trade of miners who would go to 
other nearby towns if parking space were not 
provided—W. M. HEAty, city supervisor, 
Welch, West Virginia. 


Hogs Fed on City Garbage Chief 


Source of Trichinosis 


A RECENT survey by the United States 

Public Health Service, covering 764 
cities of 10,000 population and over, reveals 
that 403, or 52.7 per cent, dispose of garbage 
in whole or in part by hog feeding, mostly 
in the raw state, only 24 cities cooking part 
or all of the garbage before feeding. Smaller 
communities, it is pointed out, employ this 
method of garbage disposal more frequently 
than the larger cities. In the New England 
and Pacific Coast states about 85 per cent 
of the cities dispose of garbage by hog feed- 
ing. In another study, the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
that on the basis of information received in 
June, 1940, from 1,523 county agricultural 
agents, one and one-fourth million garbage-fed 
hogs are marketed annually in the United 
States and that 39 per cent of these hogs are 
sold to local butchers. 

“The evidence is overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of the view that the hogs fed on un- 
cooked garbage are the chief source of 
human trichinosis,” according to Willard H. 
Wright, of the United States Public Health 
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Service, in Public Health Reports, June 14, 
1940. The geographical areas in which 
many hogs are raised on garbage are the 
areas having the most clinical trichinosis. 
Hogs fed on uncooked garbage show in- 
cidences of trichinae of 4.5 to 5.0 per cent 
as compared to incidences of about 0.5 per 
cent in hogs raised in fields and woods or 
fed on cooked garbage. Thus it is pointed 
out that “many cities are contributing in- 
directly to the ill health of their own citizens 
. . . Methods of garbage disposal have not 
kept pace with the marked improvements 
effected during recent years in other munic- 
ipal sanitary services . . . Until facilities are 
available for sanitary methods of disposal, it 
would be desirable for cities to include in 
contracts for garbage removal and disposal 
provisions for the adequate cooking of gar- 
bage before its consumption by swine.” 

The October, 1940, issue of the American 
Journal of Public Health comments edi- 
torially: “This Journal has repeatedly called 
attention to the risk of feeding raw garbage 
to hogs. Many of the cities which indulge 
in this bad practice have adequate food in- 
spection, good milk ordinances, pure water 
supplies, and satisfactory sewage systems. 
In other words, these municipalities have 
provided protection against most of the dis- 
eases spread through food and drinks, but 
have failed to guard their citizens against 
trichinosis. Indeed we might say that they 
are fostering the disease.”’ 

To study the desirability of state legisla- 
tion to prevent the feeding of raw garbage 
to hogs, New York State recently estab- 
lished a state trichinosis commission which 
will also investigate methods of preventing 
the infection of live hogs and pork through 
serum tests and microscopic inspection and 
through state meat inspection and refrigera- 
tion. 


Reasons for Low Tax Delinquency 


INANCE officers in the 24 cities which 

had less than 5 per cent tax delinquency 
in 1939 were asked recently by the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers’ Association to list the 
chief reasons for their good collection rec- 
ords. Of 15 replies received, those from 
Sacramento and San Diego, California, Den- 
ver, Colorado, Buffalo, New York, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
all cited such factors as “wholesome respect 


for municipal government,” “public confi- 
dence in the government,” and “operation of 
government on good business principles.” 
Contributing to the businesslike conduct of 
government, according to these cities, are a 
reduction of current operating expenses, a 
sound debt policy, careful adherence to bud- 
geting, and modernization of municipal de- 
partments. Other reasons given were tax 
collection campaigns for both current and 
delinquent taxes, a firm policy on penalties 
for tax delinquency, low tax rates, a large 
percentage of homeowners, and the public 
sale of tax-delinquent properties. 


Courtesy and Service Pay Dividends 
in Good Will 


ers city of Port Arthur, Texas, recently 
adopted a policy that has proved suc- 
cessful in the business world—that the cus- 
tomer is always right. At a meeting of city 
employees they were informed that “We are 
going to be more courteous, forget person- 
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The City of Port Arthur 


“4d SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


As long as I am an employee of the City of Port 
Arthur, I pledge myself:— 

§{ To be COURTEOUS and PLEASANT in all of 
my relations with the PUBLIC; 

{| To be LOYAL and FAITHFUL to the Adminis- 
tration; 

{ To give the BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE in my 
particular job to the end that the efficiency of 
the entire organization will be increased. 
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alities, and make the city government a serv- 
ice institution for the people. All we have 
to sell is service, and we are going to sell 
it.” The city employees subscribed to a civic 
politeness pledge, and each received a small 
card containing a copy of the pledge (see 
cut). Each employee also was handed an 
attractively printed circular entitled, “Cour- 
tesy in Municipal Government,” which reads 
as follows: 

Courtesy is the grease that oils the municipal 
machine. Courtesy is not lip service. It’s 
merely treating the other fellow as you would 
like to be treated. There must be sincerity 
behind your Courtesy: You must feel it. 

Courtesy not only gets friends, it holds 
friends. Ten years of sound public relations can 
be spoiled by ten seconds of discourtesy. 

The Most ImporTANT Person in every outfit 
is the man or woman who has customer contact. 
If You have contact with the public by letter, 
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telephone, or word of mouth, You represent the 
organization. If You happen to be the first 
person to reach the public, You are the most 
important cog in the municipal wheel. From 
You the citizen gets his impression of the city, 
an impression that stays in his mind. Two min- 
utes have secured lifelong friends, and they have 
made lifelong enemies. 

Wuat A DIFFERENCE to municipal govern- 
ment if everyone who has contact with the pub- 
lic were CourTtEous—if everyone remembered 
that an uncivil employee is the greatest liability 
any city can have. 

Wuat A DIFFERENCE if every employee could 
be induced to realize that today, as in Biblical 
times, “a soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

Wuat A DIFFERENCE if the honest, sincere 
employees in the public service of the nation 
paid as much attention to Courtesy as the gyps, 
crooks, fly-by-night promoters, and scalawags 
who have only one stock in trade—a courteous 
address and manner. 

Wuat A DrIFFerENCE if municipal govern- 
ment became Po.ite and stayed Po.ite, not 
only to the public but to itself. 

In short, WHAT A DIFFERENCE if we all took 
the Curt out of Courtesy. 

In order to encourage better relations with 
the public and to get citizens to look upon 
the city government as a service institution, 
two leaflets signed by the city manager have 
been distributed with water bills. The first 
leaflet, entitled, “Whither Port Arthur?” 
contained two or three short paragraphs de- 
signed to awaken civic pride. The second 
was a 3 by 5-inch card entitled, “Something 
to Think About,” which contains the follow- 
ing printed matter: “My city wants my 
citizenship, not partisanship; friendliness, 
not selfishness; cooperation, not dissension; 
advice, not criticism; my intelligent support, 
not indifference. My city supplies me with 
law and order, trade, friends, education, 
health, morals, recreation and the right of a 
free-born American. I should believe in my 
city and work for it.” 

The results of this endeavor to achieve 
better relations between the city and citi- 
zens has been nothing short of amazing. The 
press gave it front page headlines; people 
talked it on street corners and in their places 
of business; it spread like measles. Frankly, 
the resulting publicity was purely acci- 
dental. It started as a simple, straightfor- 
ward admonition to the city employees and 
ended up in an avalanche of good will toward 
the administration —Britt N. Taytor, city 
manager, Port Arthur, Texas. 
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Charges for Police Radio Service 


. oe police departments of five cities and 
three states that operate police radio 
stations are known to make a charge for 
police calls transmitted to the police of 
nearby communities which do not own and 
operate transmitters, according to data re- 
cently secured by the city of East Cleveland, 
Ohio. Cleveland charges East Cleveland 42 
cents for each call sent out over the Cleve- 
land police radio to the East Cleveland 
police, but there is no charge for calls from 
East Cleveland police cars to the radio sta- 
tion. East Detroit pays the city of Detroit 
35 cents for each call; the sheriff’s office of 
Lucas County, Ohio, pays the city of Toledo 
50 cents for each call, with a minimum of 
$25 per month; and the city of Akron, Ohio, 
makes a charge of 35 cents per message 
transmitted to Barberton, Cuyahoga Falls, 
and the sheriff’s office of Summit County. 
Providence, Rhode Island, also makes a 
charge for calls transmitted to police cars 
of nearby communities. A portion of the 
cost of operating the state police radio sys- 
tems of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey is charged to communities served 
by the state police radio. Among the police 
departments which broadcast messages for 
nearby cities without charge are Columbus 
and Youngstown, Ohio; Buffalo, New York; 
and Chicago, Illinois—Paut E. Breck, ad- 
ministrative assistant to city manager, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Municipal Tax on Handbill 
Distribution Held Valid 


"THE supreme court of Kentucky re- 

cently held valid an ordinance of the 
city of Bellevue, Kentucky, imposing a 
license tax of $25 a year or $1.00 per day 
on the distribution of “samples, books, cir- 
culars, pamphlets, cards, handbills, or other 
devices.” The ordinance allows only one per- 
son at a time to operate under the license 
and provides a maximum penalty of $100 
for carrying on an occupation without first 
obtaining a license. This fine was assessed 
by the city on a corporation which dis- 
tributed circulars at residences advertising 
the wares of a local druggist. In court the 
city prosecuted the corporation for failure 
to obtain the license, and there was no allega- 
tion that the streets were littered or that a 
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nuisance was committed. 

The defense argued that the ordinance 
violated the constitutional right of freedom 
of speech and press and relied on the United 
States Supreme Court decision of Lovell v. 
Griffin holding unconstitutional an ordinance 
making it a nuisance to distribute handbills 
and other printed matter without a license 
from the city. The defense also relied on 
Schneider v. State, a United States Supreme 
Court decision which. nullified ordinances 
enacted by cities in California, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, for sub- 
stantially similar reasons. The Kentucky 
court, however, pointed out that the Bellevue 
ordinance did not undertake to prohibit or 
restrict the distribution of literature of any 
sort, but merely imposed a tax on all per- 
sons engaging in the business referred to 
and permitted anyone paying the tax to en- 
gage in such business——AMBROSE FULLER, 
consultant, American Municipal Associa- 
tion. 


City Zoning Laws Require Off-Street 
Parking Facilities 


T= zoning ordinances of at least 24 
cities require off-street parking space 
for new buildings of various types. Twelve 
cities specify that every new multiple-resi- 
dence must have a car-parking space: Bronx- 
ville, Croton-on-Hudson, Penfield, Pittsford, 
Rochester, and Southampton, New York; 
Bound Brook, Northvale, Hillsdale, Nutley 
New Jersey; Evanston, Flossmoor, and 
Glencoe, Illinois; and Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica, California. The Evanston ordinance 
requires that every multiple-dwelling newly 
erected shall provide garage or parking space 
within the building or on the lot or adjoining 
property sufficient to accommodate at least 
one motor vehicle for every two living units. 
Several of the ordinances, including those of 
Los Angeles and Santa Monica, require 
parking space for every individual dwelling 
unit. 

The zoning ordinance of Southampton, 
New York, requires hotels to provide 300 
square feet of private parking space on the 
same lot as the hotel, or within 200 feet, for 
each sleeping room, and South Plainfield, 
New Jersey, makes the requirement 200 
square feet. 

The theater parking provisions in most of 
the zoning ordinances specify accessible park- 


ing space near the theater big enough to ac- 
commodate at least one car for every five 
to ten seats. Among cities with such pro- 
visions are Evanston and Riverside, Illinois; 
Mequon, Wisconsin; San Marino, Cali- 
fornia; and South Plainfield, New Jersey. 
An ordinance of Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York, requires restaurants in certain resi- 
dence zones to supply accommodation for 
one car for every four seats in the dining 
room. Du Page and Lake counties, Illinois, 
and Hillsdale, New Jersey, have enacted 
ordinances requiring stores, shops, and other 
businesses to provide parking space. 


Six Cities Use Leaflets to 
Inform Citizens 


Sx cities have recently published leaflets 
or brief news letters which are mailed 
with tax or water bills to practically all 
families in the city. Schenectady, New York, 
inclosed with tax receipts a printed circular 
which showed the trend in the city tax on a 
typical house from 1928 to 1940. West Palm 
Beach, Florida, has sent out with tax bills 
a leaflet which describes provisions regarding 
tax payment discounts, partial payment 
plans, delinquent taxes, and also shows the 
trend in tax rates, assessed valuations, tax 
collections, bonded debt, and contains a chart 
showing the purposes for which the tax dollar 
is to be spent. A similar but briefer state- 
ment in the form of a card has been issued 
by the city of Winston-Salem, North Car- 
olina. 

The costs of municipal services are com- 
pared with the prices of well-known com- 
modities in the leaflets issued by Atlanta 
and Houston. The Atlanta folder, entitled, 
“The Investment of Your City of Atlanta 
Tax Dollar,” pictures a gallon can of gasoline 
to show that police and fire protection cost 
less than 20 cents a week for a home assessed 
at $3,000. This printed circular also 
contains a bar chart showing “where your 
tax dollar goes,” and a message from the 
mayor covering briefly some current munic- 
ipal activities and improvements. The Hous- 
ton, Texas, circular, mailed out with October 
water bills, is entitled, “Your City Govern- 
ment — FACTS,” and covers the third 
quarter of 1940. A chart shows for each 
municipal service the monthly cost in terms 
of some well-known commodity. For ex- 
ample, the average homeowner in Houston 
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pays $3.29 a month in city taxes. Two cents 
of this amount goes for recreation, and the 
chart shows a two-cent postage stamp. Fire 
protection service costs 3614 cents a month, 
or less than the price of a pair of ladies’ hose. 
This circular also contains a table showing 
departmental expenditures compared with 
the 1940 budget, gives highlights of city 
activities during the preceding three months, 
and presents figures on the per capita operat- 
ing costs of 15 other cities. 

The city of Norman, Texas, has _in- 
augurated a four-page mimeographed news 
sheet entitled, “The Norman City News,” 
for distribution to citizens. The first issue 
contains news of municipal activities for the 
preceding three months, including an edi- 
torial and a cartoon. 


National Electrical Code Revised 


NEW edition of the National Electrical 
Code, superseding the 1937 edition, 
has just been made available. Adopted last 
May as its current standard by the National 
Fire Protection Association and by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, this Code 
was recently approved as an American stand- 
ard by the American Standards Association. 
These rules are the basis of the underwriters’ 
requirements and will become the law for 
electric wiring in hundreds of cities. 

This new edition, like the preceding 20 
editions issued since 1897, keeps pace with 
advances in safe and sound electrical wiring 
for light, heat, and power. Two new re- 
quirements are especially significant. One is 
designed to avoid the hazards that result 
from overloading existing circuits and from ex- 
cessive lengths and runs of temporary wiring. 
Most of the wiring work that is more than a 
couple of years old fails to provide for the 
use of additional lighting and appliance 
equipment that is obtainable from retail 
sources and brought into the premises by the 
occupants. The new code provides that in 
dwellings branch circuits which supply 
receptacle outlets in various rooms shall not 
supply other outlets, and that such circuits 
shall have conductors not smaller than No. 
12. 

Another new rule recognizes two additional 
grades of rubber insulation, one of which per- 
mits a 33 per cent reduction in the thick- 
ness of the insulation. Among the many 
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other numerous changes made in the code is 
one which makes mandatory by November 
1, 1941, the use of a new so-called “Type S” 
plug fuse of a tamper-resisting design. A 
list of all the major changes in this 360-page 
code is available from the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association (155 East 42 
Street, New York). 

A list of electrical equipment and materials 
which have been examined and tested and 
found to comply with the standards set up in 
the code is issued semiannually by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. (207 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago), and local officials in fire 
and electrical inspection departments may 
call upon the electrical field service of the 
National Fire Protection Association (612 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago), in con- 
nection with any problems relating to the 
adoption of local wiring regulations. Copies 
of the National Electrical Code may be ob- 
tained from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters (85 John Street, New York) at 
five cents a copy. Few of the 115 other 
standards produced by the NFPA have a 
more far-reaching effect than the National 
Electrical Code, which is known as the “Bible 
of the electrical industry.”"—-ALvAH SMALL, 
president, National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, and president, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


Police Operate Traffic School 
for Car Drivers 


A YEAR ago the Cincinnati police depart- 
ment set up a “police traffic safety 
school” to aid in the education of adult auto- 
mobile drivers for safety in traffic. Operated 
entirely by the police department as a 10- 
week course, enrollment in the school is 
voluntary, and there is no connection with 
the courts. Enrollments in the first class, in 
the fall of 1939, numbered 160—including 
physicians, nurses, school teachers, me- 
chanics, chauffeurs, business men and women, 
and others. During the first year of opera- 
tion a total of 420 students have been 
graduated. Forty per cent of the graduates 
had never driven an automobile before, 15 
per cent were apprentices, and 45 per cent 
were persons who were experienced drivers. 

Enrollees must be 13 years of age or over, 
and must agree to attend all of the 10 class 
meetings. No tuition is charged, and no one 
is barred because of education, sex, or color. 
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Instruction is similar to that used in the 
University of Cincinnati evening classes. 
Meetings are held one night each week from 
7:45 to 10:00 P. M. Instruction is carried 
out through lectures, films, slides, and black- 
board diagrams; guest speakers occasionally 
give talks; tests such as for reaction time 
and color blindness are made; and a final 
examination is given and a certificate 
awarded for those who successfully complete 
the course. 

A monthly check of accident records and 
traffic citations and warning records during 
the past year reveals that none of the gradu- 
ates of the school have been involved in any 
traffic accidents, nor has any graduate re- 
ceived a citation or traffic warning tag. 
Students who have completed the course 
have set up an organization known as the 
“Cincinnati Traffic Safety Club.”—THomas 
E. WHEAT, patrolman, Cincinnati police de- 
partment. 


Police Officials Seek to Keep Local 
Register of Aliens 


EARLY nine hundred delegates and 

guests attended the forty-seventh an- 
nual conference of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police held in Milwaukee 
early in September. Of this number, 468 
were executive police officials of city, county, 
state, and federal agencies, or others en- 
gaged in related law-enforcement activities. 
Among the more important resolutions 
adopted is one formally protesting against 
the granting of applications for use of police 
radio frequencies by any but regularly con- 
stituted governmental police agencies. This 
resolution followed action taken earlier this 
year by the IACP in filing a protest against 
the issuance of a license to a private bur- 
glar alarm company for operation on police 
frequencies. 

Following a report on radio programs 
dramatizing crime, the conference adopted a 
resolution requesting members of the IACP 
and all other law-enforcement officials to re- 
frain from giving or conveying in any manner 
facts, information, or assistance in the prep- 
aration of such radio scripts because of the 
detrimental effect on the morale and proper 
training of children. Another resolution 
recommends to all law-enforcement officials 
the use of the right thumbprint as the stand- 
ard for single fingerprints taken in com- 


mercial transactions such as transactions with 
pawnbrokers, second-hand dealers, cashing 
of checks, etc. The conference also voted 
to take steps to secure amendments to the 
alien registration bill so as to make available 
to the local police the fingerprint cards and 
names and addresses of aliens resident in 
their cities. 

In the field of crime prevention it is sig- 
nificant that action was taken to provide 
for the Association’s serving as a co-ordina- 
ting council in making available to interested 
municipalities information on programs and 
procedures for prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency and crime. 

Finally, the conference pledged whole- 
hearted co-operation with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in promptly transmitting to 
it information relating to matters of national 
defense. Major Ernest W. Brown, superin- 
tendent of the metropolitan district police of 
Washington, D. C., was elected the new 
president of the Association. — Epwarp J. 
KELLY, executive secretary, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 


All City Buying Centralized Under 
Experienced Purchasing Agent 


PRINGFIELD, Massachusetts, recently 

enacted a centralized purchasing ordi- 
nance which is symbolic of the best organiza- 
tion and principles in municipal purchasing. 
The ordinance provides that the purchasing 
agent shall have at least five years’ experi- 
ence in industrial or public purchasing and 
provides a salary of $5,200 to $6,000 for the 
position. The ordinance provides “that it 
shall be the duty of the purchasing agent 
to purchase or contract for all supplies, 
materials, equipment, and contractual serv- 
ices needed by any and all departments of 
the city of Springfield.” This highly cen- 
tralized system fixes authority and respon- 
sibility in the hands of a specialist, permits 
the setting up of specifications for all using 
departments, permits the combination of all 
requirements of all departments, enables the 
city to make purchases when conditions are 
most favorable, and encourages the purchase 
of substitute commodities which will pave 
the way to economies. 

Other important features of the ordinance 
are: (1) the purchasing agent will handle 
insurance; (2) the contract or purchase 
order is to be awarded by the purchasing 
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agent on the basis of the bid most advan- 
tageous to the city (ordinances of other 
cities generally require that the order be 
awarded to the lowest bidder); (3) the pur- 
chasing agent is required to keep a record of 
open market orders and the bids submitted 
in competition thereon and such records are 
to be open to public inspection; and (4) 
provision for emergency purchases. For ex- 
ample, if electric distribution lines go down 
in a storm the utility foreman can obtain di- 
rectly any materials he needs but he must 
submit a report within 72 hours explaining 
the emergency conditions under which it 
was necessary to procure the materials. This 
excellent ordinance was drafted with the aid 
of Russell Forbes, purchasing agent of New 
York City; Walter Kirkman, budget direc- 
tor of Maryland; and Joseph Nicholson, pur- 
chasing agent of Milwaukee—Harry W. 
KNIGHT, finance director and purchasing 
agent, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Personnel Policies in National Defense 
Considered by Civil Service Assembly 


HARING the spotlight with the personnel 
aspects of the national defense program, 
the need for a close working relationship be- 
tween public personnel agencies and over-all 
public management was stressed repeatedly 
by speakers at the thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, held recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Representatives of numer- 
ous personnel agencies, federal, state, and 
local, attended the five-day gathering. 

To facilitate an intensive study of the 
problems confronting public personnel ad- 
ministrators during a national emergency, 
the Assembly authorized its president to 
appoint a committee on national prepared- 
ness to assemble information, define objec- 
tives, and draft policies and procedures for 
early transmission to member agencies. A 
resolution, proposing that public employees 


serving in the military forces of the nation 
should be given leave privileges and protec- 
tion of their re-employment and retirement 
rights, was referred to this committee for 
consideration. Approval was given to a joint 
study, to be launched in the near future, in 
which the Assembly and the United States 
Civil Service Commission will collaborate in 
a survey of the resources of public personnel 
agencies for national defense. 

Several of the Assembly’s special commit- 
tees presented reports during the meeting. A 
special feature of the public information 
committee’s session was a sound motion- 
picture, prepared and presented by the New 
York City Civil Service Commission. The 
film, intended as a means for developing pub- 
lic understanding and appreciation of the 
merit system, will be loaned to interested 
municipal officials by the New York City 
agency without charge. 

At the annual business meeting, Emery E. 
Olson, president of the Los Angeles Civil 
Service Commission, was re-elected president 
of the Assembly. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL MunicrpaL Leacue—Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, November 18 to 20. 
Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 299 Broadway, 
New York. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW 
Orricers—Washington, D. C., December 5 
to 7. Executive Director, John A. McIntire, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Annual Round Table Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 6 to 8. Director, 
Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PuBLIC ADMINISs- 
TRATION—Chicago, Illinois, December 29- 
30. Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















Federal Taxes General Lien Only 


HE federal district court in South Carolina, 

in the case of United States v. Woodside, 
recently held that state, county, and city taxes, 
some of which accrued after the federal taxes, 
are specific liens against realty and are prior to 
federal liens for income taxes, the federal gov- 
ernment having only a general lien. 


Theater Helps to Improve Town 


Proceeds from the operation of a moving pic- 
ture theater in Hanover, New Hampshire, have 
been used during the past several years for the 
purchase of several fire trucks, street equipment, 
ornamental street signs, for the building of side- 
walks and a swimming pool, and for developing 
a park for winter sports. The theater is owned 
by the Hanover Improvement Association which 
is not connected with the city government. 


Financial Calendar and Handbook 


The first item in the budget document of the 
city of Saginaw, Michigan, for 1940-41, is a 
calendar covering every step from February 20, 
1940, to March 1, 1941, in the assessment of 
taxes, the preparation of the budget, and the 
collection of taxes. In Louisville, Kentucky, the 
director of finance has prepared for the use of 
the department a handbook describing the or- 
ganization and procedures in the department of 
finance. 


Tax Delinquent Property for Homes 


The city of Denver, Colorado, during the first 
six months of 1940 sold 2,101 building lots which 
had been acquired for delinquent taxes, the city 
receiving a total of $158,420 in 569 transactions. 
It was estimated by the finance officer of the 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


city that 90 per cent of the lots sold would be 
used as home sites by persons planning to build 
immediately. 


Refuse Collection Methods 


The “set-out and setback” method of collect- 
ing refuse costs a city from 25 to 50 per cent 
more than regular curb collection, according to 
a survey of practices in many cities, recently 
made by the American Public Works Associa- 
tion. Under the first plan a special crew, work- 
ing half an hour or so ahead of the collecting 
truck, carries the cans from the premises to the 
curb or alley and returns them to their location 
a short time after they are emptied. Under the 
curb collection plan, the householder sets the 
filled containers on the curb or in the alley. 


Tax Liens Get Right of Way 


Tax collection in Pennsylvania recently re- 
ceived a great stimulus when the state supreme 
court ruled that general tax liens have a priority 
over all other property liens regardless of when 
the liens became effective. Thus the rights of 
mortgages and other liens against property are 
immediately destroyed upon its sale for unpaid 
taxes. Taxpayers in the past have been inclined 
to take advantage of the situation: mortgage 
holders made no effort to pay taxes because of 
their priority rights. 


All-Time Low in Bond Yield 


A new all-time low in municipal bond yields 
was set on October 1, when the Bond Buyer’s 
Index showed an average yield of 2.39 per cent 
for 20 municipal bonds. The new low was less 
than half of the highest yield reached on May 1, 
1933, which was 5.69 per cent. St. Louis re- 
cently sold $1,396,000 callable serial bonds 
maturing from 1945 to 1955, with a coupon of 
1% per cent and a premium of $1,004. 


Public Employees Under Social Security? 


A biil to amend the Social Security Act to 
include public employees, introduced in the 
Senate in August by Senator Wagner, would 
bring state and local government employees 
within the scope of the old age and survivors’ 
insurance provisions of the Social Security Act. 
The enactment of the amendment would not 
wipe out existing retirement systems which pro- 
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vide adequate benefits. No action on the bill 
is expected at this session of Congress. Most 
local officials who have expressed approval of 
Social Security extension to local employees, 
as revealed in a survey made by the American 
Municipal Association, believe that participation 
by local governments should be on a voluntary 
basis. 


Refuse Receptacles on Pay Basis 


An advertising company has offered to pay 
the city of San Francisco $50,000 a year for the 
privilege of placing 2,000 or more refuse re- 
ceptacles on city streets. The company, which 
would place advertisements on the receptacles, 
is willing to furnish an additional 2,000 every 
year until it has supplied the total of 8,000; and 
asks for a ten-year agreement from the city. 


Photo File of Tax Parcels 


Initiating a modern pictorial file of structural 
properties, Springfield, Massachusetts, is making 
individual miniature photographs of every item 
of property in the city. The purpose of the 
survey, which is being supported by the WPA, 
is to give assessors a quick way to check valua- 
tions and assessments and to run down property 
that is escaping taxation. Supplementing the 
individual photographs, written descriptions of 
each building, land, or other areas are being 
prepared. 


City Employees Made Policemen 


A new ordinance in Cincinnati authorizes the 
chief of police to commission as special police 
officers any city employees whose duties require 
them to guard or protect city property. Em- 
ployees so commissioned shall have the powers 
of a patrolman in arresting persons for offenses. 


County Lends to Corporation 


Coos County, New Hampshire, already hav- 
ing loaned over $500,000 to a local paper nill, 
recently took a mortgage on the mill as security 
for this debt and when the mill was sold a 
further loan of $180,000 was voted to be ex- 
tended to the new company. 


Asphalt Sidewalks 


The city of Concord, New Hampshire, after 
experimenting with asphalt sidewalks during the 
past year, has found them very satisfactory and 
much cheaper than cement walks. The new 
walks are so constructed that they are heat 
resistant to normal summer temperature. 


Novel Police Training Program 
By giving police recruits “observational train- 
ing” while they continue to hold jobs in private 
industry, South Gate, California, a city of 30,- 
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000, has solved a common problem of small 
cities which cannot afford regular police training 
schools. Under this plan, the first ten men from 
the patrolman eligibility list are made trainees. 
Keeping their daytime jobs, they train for police 
service mainly by riding one night a week as 
observers in patrol cars and by taking classroom 
instruction. By the time openings occur on the 
force, they are familiar with all phases of police 
work. 


Municipal Tobacco Tax 


Denver, Colorado, has become the ninth city 
to levy a tax on tobacco. Tobacco priced five 
cents or less is tax free. Amounts falling be- 
tween six and 15 cents, which includes most 
cigarette packages, are taxed one cent. Packages 
over 15 cents are taxed two cents. Other cities 
which have a municipal tobacco tax are: Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Missouri, and Pensacola, 
Panama City, Chipley, Marianna, and De 
Funiak Springs, Florida, all of which levy taxes 
on cigarettes only; and Birmingham, Alabama, 
which taxes all tobacco. New York City’s cigar- 
ette tax expired on July 1. 


Fort Worth Adopts Zoning Ordinance 


The city council of Fort Worth, Texas. one 
of the few remaining large cities which has been 
without a zoning ordinance, in September 
adopted such an ordinance which, among other 
provisions, prevents the construction of “garage 
apartments” in the rear of lots. It also contains 
a provision ordering the elimination of “‘noncon- 
forming” billboards in residential districts within 
three years. 


Advertising Collects Taxes 


Advertising to stimulate payment of taxes 
and to save property owners from penalties for 
late payments have been used successfully by 
state, city, and county governments in recent 
years. Greenburgh, New York, for example, 
used 4,500 lines of display newspaper adver- 
tising in March and increased its collections 
materially over the previous year. Detroit has 
occasionally used advertisements to announce 
the availability of certain installment payment 
privileges and Ingham County in Michigan, as 
well as the state of Michigan, also has used 
advertising for tax collecting purposes. 


Movable Curbs Aid in Traffic Control 


A unique system of curbs which may be low- 
ered so that they will be flush with the street 
is being installed along part of Chicago’s 8-lane 
outer drive. The elevating curbs are being 
installed 2 lanes from each other. During the 
morning rush hour one of the curbs will be 
raised to make the highway 6 lanes in one di- 
rection and 2 in the other; in the evening this 
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process is reversed; during the rest of the day 
the center curb divides the highway evenly. 
The curbs are raised hydraulically and it takes 
6 minutes to raise the 2-mile strip now installed. 
The retracting requires only 20 seconds. 


City Disaster Plan 


A comprehensive plan for the control and 
shelter of New York City’s seven million in- 
habitants in the event of a disaster has been 
drawn up by that city’s board of control under 
the direction of Police Commissioner Valentine. 
The plan, all worked out on paper, provides 
for the mobilization of 87,000 city employees 
within four hours. It is supplemented by maps 
showing in precise detail every street, building, 
bridge, tunnel, and utility. Even the structure 
of buildings is mapped and an estimate of the 
number of people that can be sheltered in each 
is included. The city has 700 trucks not in daily 
use which are stored for a disaster emergency. 


Solving Congestion and Parking Problem 


Plans by which suburban motorists park on 
lots near the business district and in return for 
the parking fee are given roundtrip tickets to 
their offices on the city transit lines are operat- 
ing successfully in Detroit and Philadelphia. In 
Detroit the driver of the car receives the all-day 
parking and the municipal transit ticket for 15 
cents. Other passengers in the automobile re- 
ceive a one-way ticket to the business district. 
The plan is new in Detroit, its use in June being 
twice that of May; in Philadelphia, the system, 
with a 25-cent basic charge, has been used for 
10 years. 


Increasing Skid Resistance of Concrete 


Treatment of concrete pavements with hydro- 
chloric acid has resulted in a significant increase 
in the skid resistance quality of pavement in 
recent tests made in London, England. The 
etching caused by one gallon of acid increased 
the coefficient of friction for all areas up to 20 
square yards. With one gallon per five square 
yards, the maximum concentration of the acid 
in the tests, the coefficient of friction was in- 
creased from .15 (at 30 miles per hour) to .70. 


Low Prices for Fire Hose 


Birmingham, Alabama, recently bought 20,000 
feet of fire hose at 32.6 cents per foot for 1%4- 
inch hose, 44.9 cents for 2%-inch hose, and 65 
cents for 3-inch hose — with underwriters’ 
labels and bought on competitive bidding based 
on specifications submitted by the city. In the 
past. Birmingham has paid as much as $1.30 for 
24-inch hose. 


Pay-As-You-Go Saves Money 
Lansing, Michigan, has reduced its bonded 
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debt from $6,336,000, on July 1, 1933, to 
$1,536,000 on October 1, 1940, with a conse- 
quent reduction in annual interest costs of 
$212,000. During the same period the city has 
financed out of current revenues a sewage and 
garbage disposal plant, a new city market, a 
new service department building, a new water 
conditioning plant, and a $3,500,000 light and 
power plant. The city’s net debt to be paid from 
taxation amounts to only $674,000. 


Low Rents in Public Housing 


Monthly rents averaging $12.34 per home 
have been established for the first 85 public 
housing projects for which rents have been 
approved under the United States Housing 
Authority slum clearance program. These shelter 
rents which do not include light, heat, or other 
services, average approximately $2.25 a month 
lower than those paid for substandard dwellings 
in the same communities. The 85 projects are 
located in 58 communities and are the first of 
the 475 low-rent public housing projects in the 
current USHA program to reach an occupancy 
status. 


One Grade of Milk in New York 


New York City on September 1 put into effect 
a regulation requiring one grade of pasteurized 
milk to be designated as “approved,” supersed- 
ing the former Grade A and Grade B pas- 
teurized milk. Standards for the new grade are 
higher than those of the former Grade B, which 
comprised about 87 per cent of the total milk 
supply, but are lower than those of the former 
Grade A, which was purchased by some 12 per 
cent of the people. All milk must be protected 
with a cover cap, formerly used only for Grade 
A, and the minimum butter fat is set at 3.3 
per cent. 


Exemptions from Federal Excise Taxes 


In some cities purchases for a month or 
longer are consolidated into one exemption cer- 
tificate, so that the transaction is large enough 
to be worth while. Cities are exempt from the 
payment of the federal excise taxes on all trucks, 
automobiles, motorcycles, firearms, gasoline and 
oil, electrical energy, tires and tubes, and other 
items. The federal tax on electrical energy is 
levied on the distributor of electricity and not 
on the consumer; purchases by governmental 
bodies are exempted under the revenue act of 
1932 and therefore no request for exemption 
from the electrical energy tax is necessary. 


Selecting Paint for Traffic Lines 


The experience of 26 cities with different 
kinds of paint for marking traffic lines on 
streets, set forth in a report recently issued by 
the American Public Works Association, shows 
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that on heavy traffic streets the resistance to 
abrasion is more important than resistance to 
weathering. Fourteen of the cities use specifica- 
tions in buying traffic paint. 


Fire Prevention Activities 


In Cleveland the fire department during the 
last nine months has made 80,000 inspections of 
homes, and a course in fire prevention is being 
given to all of the high school students in the 
city. In Cincinnati a special campaign to elimi- 
nate overloading of electrical circuits has re- 
resulted in replacing about 90,000 fuses of 25 
and 30 ampere capacity, with 15 ampere fuses. 
The cities of Miami and Tallahassee, Florida, 
have recently adopted ordinances creating fire 
prevention bureaus. Twice a month the Hous- 
ton, Texas, fire department sponsors a 15-minute 
radio educational program over a locai station. 


Pretrial Court Saves $12,000 a Month 


The first month’s operation of Chicago’s “pre- 
trial” court has saved the city at least $12,000. 
The court was created to speed justice and save 
costs for both litigants and taxpayers in cases 
involving small damage suits, broken contracts, 
and unpaid wages. Under the pretrial court 
system, litigants are called into conference be- 
fore their cases come to trial to see if the issues 
can be settled through conciliation and agree- 
ment. The pretrial plan is used in Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles and aids in stabilizing 
dockets so judges may be kept busy trying cases 
that deserve and are ready for trial. 


Housing Construction Cost Record Broken 


The Fort Wayne, Indiana, housing authority 
has let contracts for the construction of a 120- 
‘ unit low-cost housing development at an average 
net construction cost of $1,830 a unit—which 
is 15 per cent less than the previous low of 
$2,137 per unit in Baltimore. The $1,830 in- 
cludes the cost of building the housing units, 
plus plumbing, heating and electrical installa- 
tion costs. The average monthly rent will be 
$10.83 per family. 


New Tax-Title Law Aids Cities 


Des Moines, Iowa, has obtained a municipal 
greenhouse, a park containing a lake, and a hos- 
pital site, all tax delinquent property, as a re- 
sult of Iowa’s amended tax-title law which per- 
mits counties to take title to delinquent land 
for the use of other taxing bodies. A county 
real estate department determines whether prop- 
erty acquired by tax sale may be put to public 
use or whether it should be offered for sale. 


Admission Tax on City-Operated Facilities 
The Internal Revenue Bureau has recently 
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ruled that an amount paid for admission to a 
swimming pool or “any place” operated by a city 
or other municipality is subject to the tax im- 
posed by Section 1700 (a) 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code as amended by Section 211 of the 
Revenue Act of 1940, if the admission charge 
is 21 cents or more, the tax being one cent for 
each 10 cents or fraction thereof. This tax how- 
ever does not apply to greens fees for playing on 
municipal golf courses as such charges are not 
considered as admissions fees. 


Parking Meters Average 35 Cents Per Day 


Saginaw, Michigan, in May, 1940, installed 
308 multiple-penny and nickel parking meters, 
and during June and July there was an average 
turnover of 20 cars per space per day. The 
revenue for 25 operating days in June was 
35-2/3 cents per meter per day, and for 26 days 
in July 34% cents per meter per day. An illus- 
trated pamphlet explaining the parking meters 
was printed and supplies placed in stores in the 
metered area. This information also was pre- 
sented to the people in advertisements and in 
the local newspaper. 


WPA Assessment Projects 


The Work Projects Administration, during the 
months of June, July, and August, 1940, ap- 
proved assessment projects.of various types in 
16 different jurisdictions. For example, $8,605 
was allotted for the installation of new records 
and procedure for urban real property valuation 
in Miami, Florida; $126,766 for installing a sci- 
entific real property assessment system in Jack- 
son County, Missouri; $429,836 for a statewide 
survey for the installation of scientific systems 
of real property valuation for local governments 
in New Jersey; and $101,025 to prepare as- 
sessors’ plats and install a card record and 
addressograph system of property description 
for Wayne County, Michigan. 


Housing and National Defense 


The defense housing coordinator early in 
October estimated that defense activities antici- 
pated 200,000 additional family units in 216 
cities. Funds provided by Congress will enable 
the federal government to construct or aid in the 
construction of considerably less than half of 
these units. . . . Preliminary data from the 1940 
housing census taken last April show as vacant 
4.8 per cent of the dwelling units in 357 Amer- 
ican cities over 25,000 population, slightly below 
the generally accepted normal of 5 per cent. 


Full Value Assessment Demanded 
Iowa property is now assessed by common 
practice on a 60 per cent basis, although Iowa 
laws specifically require full-value assessment. 
The Iowa supreme court has overruled a lower 
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court that had dismissed a request for a writ 
to compel the state tax commission to assess all 
property at full value. This shift of assessment 
ratio it is estimated would increase the total 
assessed valuation of the state from three to five 
billion dollars, and would be extremely im- 
portant to cities like Des Moines which al- 
ready have reached the constitutional debt limit. 


Water Rates Outside City Limits 


A recent study by the Civic Research Insti- 
tute of Kansas City, Missouri, shows that out- 
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of-the-city water users take about 11 per cent of 
the water supplied by the municipal waterworks, 
but contribute only about 5.3 per cent of water 
revenues. The Institute points out that it would 
not be unreasonable to make water rates for out- 
of-the-city users at least 50 per cent higher than 
in-city rates. The Institute found that in 13 
representative cities the surcharges to suburban 
water users are 100 per cent in 3 cities, 50 to 60 
per cent in 6 cities, 33 per cent in 1, 20 to 25 
per cent in 3, while one city adds 25 per cent 
to individuals and 50 per cent to municipalities. 








| Recent City Manager Appointments 











BERNAL ALLEN 


Bernal Allen.—Appointed city manager 
of Norridgewock, Maine, in April, 1940. Born 
in Huntsville, Kentucky, May 31, 1901. 
Education: high school and courses in radio 
engineering, Capitol Radio Engineering In- 
stitute and United States Navy Radio Ma- 
tériel School. Experience: chief petty of- 
ficer, United States Navy, 1918-34; on Mas- 
sachusetts state nautical training ship, 1935- 
36; chief radio officer, S. S. Manhattan, 
United States Lines, 1936-37; chairman, 
board of selectmen, New Portland, Maine, 
1938 to time of appointment as manager. 

Harold V. Erickson.— Appointed city 
manager of Hays, Kansas, on May 1, 1940. 
Born in Cleburne, Kansas, on September 17, 
1907. Education: B. S. in civil engineering, 
University of Kansas, 1933. Experience: 
utility clerk and in freight office, Rock Island 
Railroad, Kansas City, Missouri, 1926-27; 


H. M. Topp 


RoGeR TUCKER 


engineer and statistician, Kansas State High- 
way Commission, Topeka, Kansas, 1933 to 
time appointed city manager. 

H. M. Todd. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Galax, Virginia, on September 1, 
1940. Born in Virginia on November 30, 
1887. Education: attended high school and 
business college. Experience: merchant, L. 
F. Todd & Brother, Carsonville, Virginia, 
1901-05; railway clerk, Roanoke, 1905-06: 
bookkeeper, Fries, Virginia, 1907-10; mer- 
chant, Galax, 1911-23; real estate dealer, 
1924-27; town manager of Galax, 1928-37. 

Roger Tucker.—Appointed city manager 
of Muskogee, Oklahoma, in May, 1940. Born 
in Mount Vernon, Texas, on January 17, 
1887. Experience: county administrator, 
FERA, 1930-35; assistant state administra- 
tor, Oklahoma Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, 1935-39. 














The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 























A CHECKLIST OF SUGGESTED ITEMS FOR THE 
ANNUAL MuNIcIPAL REportT. Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 18pp. 50 
cents. 

This report is a supplement to Specifications 
for the Annual Municipal Report, published in 
October, 1939, and it lists nearly 300 items of 
information which municipal officials should con- 
sider for inclusion in a general municipal report. 


PERSONNEL PROGRAMS FOR SMALLER CITIES. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 46pp. 55 cents. 
This valuable report discusses the various 

phases of personnel administration as exemplified 
by installations in various cities in Michigan, 
and suggests a sound cooperative personnel pro- 
gram which should enable small cities to trans- 
late personnel policy into good personnel ad- 
ministration. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


City oF ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE; A REPORT 
COVERING A SURVEY OF THE FINANCES AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS. Tennessee Tax- 
payers Association, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Nashville. 1940. 162pp. 

Crvit-MILitary RELATIONS; BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Notes ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF 
Crv1t1AN Mopsiizatron. By Louis Hartz and 
Others. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street. Chicago. 1940. 77pp. $1.00. 

CounTY REORGANIZATION. Department of Gov- 
ernment. University of Denver, Denver. 
28pp. 10 cents. 

Direct GOVERNMENT IN MICHIGAN—THE INI- 
TIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
1940. 20pp. 

DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN Gov- 
ERNMENTAL RESEARCH, 1940. Governmental 
Research Association, 5135 Cass Avenue, De- 
troit. 1940. 65pp. $1.00. 

144 SMALLER Cities. By E. L. Thorndike. Har- 
court, Brace & Company, 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 1940. 135pp. $1.50. 

REPORT OF THE VIRGINIA COMMISSION ON 
County GOVERNMENT. Richmond, Virginia. 
1940. 199pp. 

Report ON Housinc, Lasor Suppty, INpus- 
TRIES, AIRPORTS, ETC., IN MILWAUKEE. Steer- 
ing Committee on National Defense, Mil- 
waukee. 1940. 30pp. 

RESEARCH METHODS IN PuBLIc ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By John M. Pfiffner. Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26 Street, New York. 
1940. 447pp. 

Town GOVERNMENT IN MAINE (PRELIMINARY 
Epit1on). WPA, 76 Pearl Street, Portland, 


Maine. 1940. 206pp. 

Town GOVERNMENT IN NEw HAMPSHIRE (PRE- 
LIMINARY EpITION). WPA, Manchester. 
1940. 151pp. 

VoTING IN THE UNITED States. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1940. 27pp. 50 cents. 


FINANCE 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT; A SERIES OF PAPERS. 
By E. F. Bartelt. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
155pp. $2.00. 

Basic FINANCIAL AND IMPROVEMENT PLAN FOR 
THE City or Dattas, Texas. City Manager, 
City Hall, Dallas. 1940. 56pp. 

CONTROL OF EXPENDITURES IN THE Loca. Gov- 
ERNMENTAL UNITs oF Itirnors. By H. K. 
Allen. Bureau of Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 1940. 58pp. 

FINANCIAL Statistics, MICHIGAN CITIES AND 
VILLacEs, 1939. Michigan Municipal League, 
205 South State Street, Ann Arbor. 1940. 
27pp. 

FINANCIAL Statistics oF STATES, 1937. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 171pp. 20 cents. 

FrrE INSURANCE RATES ON MUNICIPALLY 
OwNeED Property IN CoLorapo. By William 
H. Slaton. Colorado Municipal League, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 1940. 10pp. 

FiscaAL Facts CONCERNING THE City oF NEW 
York; A 20-YEAR STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
THE City’s Finances. Citizens Budget Com- 
mission, Inc., 51 East 42 Street, New York. 
1940. 90pp. $1.50. 

IMPROVEMENT ANTICIPATION SINKING FUNDS. 
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Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. September, 
1940. 38pp. 

MACHINE METHODS OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT- 
NG; REAL Property Tax AccounTING. In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York. 1940. 28pp. 

MATERIALS AND REFERENCES ON LICENSING OF 
NONRESIDENT TRADERS. Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. 3pp. 50 cents. 

MetHop Usep IN PLACING MUNICIPAL FUNDS 
IN ONE OR More BANKS IN VIRGINIA CITIES. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Trav- 
elers Building, Richmond. 1940. 3pp. 25 
cents. 

MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS; A STUDY OF THE 
DeBT-TO-PRoPERTY Ratio. By Leroy A. Shat- 
tuck, Jr. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 1940. 145pp. $1.25. 

MUNICIPAL INSURANCE PRACTICES IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Pennsylvania Government Admin- 
istration Service, 34 Blanchard Hall, 36th and 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 1940. 22pp. 

NATURE AND VALUE OF TAx-ExEMPT REAL 
PROPERTY IN THREE OREGON CouNTIES. Uni- 
versity of Oregon Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, Eugene. 1940. 27pp. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LOCAL ASSESS- 
MENT OrFices. National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. 49pp. $1.00. 

PROBLEM OF LocaL FiIscAL CONTROL WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CONTROL AT THE 
County Levet. Research Department, IIli- 
nois Legislative Council, Springfield. 1940. 
34pp. 

SELECTION, TENURE, AND COMPENSATION OF 
Assessors. National Association of Assessing 
OrFicers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
60pp. $1.00. 

TAXATION OF GOVERNMENTAL SECURITIES AND 
SALARIES; VIEWS OF THE MINORITY OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TAXATION OF Gov- 
ERNMENTAL SECURITIES AND SALARIES. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 43pp. 

Use AND SALES Tax PRovIsIONs IN STATE Gaso- 
LINE TAx Laws. Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
Opp. 50 cents. 


FIRE 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF SPRINKLER Sys- 
TEMS. National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1940. 28pp. 

DISASTER AND WAR EMERGENCY PLANNING. In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 
West 40 Street, New York. 1940. 3lpp. 15 
cents. 

Facts Aspout Fire. National Fire Protection 
Association. 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 


1940. 15pp. 5 cents. 

HIsToRY OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF Fire Ficuters. The Association, A. F. of 
L. Building, Washington, D. C. 1940. 28pp. 

Hours oF WorkK oF MUNICIPAL FIREMEN IN 
THE UNITED States. From Monthly Labor 
Review. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 1940. 14pp. 

1940 NATIONAL ELectricaAL Cope. National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York. 1940. 360pp. 5 cents. 

STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR FrrE HYDRANTS 
FOR ORDINARY WATER Works SERVICE. Amer- 
ican Water Works Association, 22 East 40 
Street, New York. 1940. 11pp. 

(1) STANDARDS FOR DESIGN, INSTALLATION, AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF CONTAINERS AND PER- 
TINENT EQUIPMENT FOR THE STORAGE AND 
HANDLING OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES. 
27pp. (2) STANDARDS FOR INSTALLATION OF 
CENTRAL STATION PROTECTIVE SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS FOR WATCHMAN, FIRE ALARM AND 
SUPERVISORY SERVICE. 35pp. (3) STANDARDS 
FOR THE INSTALLATION OF SPRINKLER EQUIP- 
MENT. 132pp. National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York. 1940. 

STUDY OF THE FIRE RESISTANCE OF BUILDING 
MaterIALs. By Harry D. Foster. Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. 1940. 58pp. 50 cents. 


HOUSING 


BUDGETING Costs OF OPERATING SERVICES. 
United States Housing Authority, Washington, 
D. C. 1940. 6pp. 

HovusING AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, 1717 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1940. 
16pp. 

REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON HovusING AND Ap- 
MINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT. National 
Association of Housing Officials in Coopera- 
tion with the United States Housing Authority 
and the Housing Authority of the City of 
Dallas, Texas. 1939. 229pp. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES FOR INITIAL TENANT 
SELECTION AND RENTING. United States 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
78pp. 

UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS FOR 
LarGE ScaLtE Hovusinc Projects. Central 
Housing Committee, 1601 I Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 


PERSONNEL 


CLASSIFICATION OF DuTIES AND SALARY SCHED- 
ULES OF POSITIONS IN THE MUNICIPAL SERV- 
1cE. Civil Service Commission, San Francisco. 
1940. 150pp. 

EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY REPORT MANUAL. Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
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1007 Hall of Records, Los Angeles. 1940. 
15pp. and forms. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE MANAGER. Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York. 32pp. 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR ASSISTANTS IN THE 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT, 1938-39. Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 1940. 
20 cents. 

TRAINING YouR EMPLOYEES; SUGGESTIONS TO 
EXECUTIVES AND SUPERVISORS. By Milton 
Hall. Society for Personnel Administration, 
P. O. Box 266, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
35 cents. 


PLANNING 


INDUSTRIAL STUDIES OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York, METHOD OF ANALysIs USED BY THE 
DIvIsION OF STATE PLANNING. The Division, 
Albany. July, 1940. 22pp. 

Is PLANNING PRACTICAL FOR YouR Town? New 
England Regional Planning Commission, 2100 
Federal Building, Boston. 1940. 46pp. 

Orr-STREET PARKING; A SELECTED List oF REF- 
ERENCES IN ZONING ORDINANCES. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 8pp. 

ZONING ORDINANCE OF THE City oF Fort 
WortH, Texas. City Council. October, 1940. 
72pp. 


POLICE 


MorTorizED PoLicE PATROL—ONE-MAN or Two- 
Man Crews? American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
14pp. 50 cents. 

PoticE YEARBOOK, 1940, CONTAINING PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE Forty-S1xtH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE. International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
443pp. $2.50. 

Stupy oF STATE LEGISLATION REGULATING SALE 
AND PossESSION OF FIREARMS. International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 35pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


DRAFT OF A MUNICIPAL ORDINANCE PROVIDING 
FOR THE INSPECTION OF ELECTRICAL INSTAL- 
LATIONS. National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 155 East 44 Street, New York. 
1939. 16pp. 

EXPERIENCE OF CITIES WITH PAINTED TRAFFIC 
Lines. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 28pp. 
50 cents. 

Is THE PuBLIC MARKET A Goop Civic INVEsT- 
MENT? By Caroline B. Sherman. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 1940. 8pp. 
5 cents. 
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(1) Reruse CoLtectTion EqurpMENT; DEscrip- 
TION OF EquipMENT Usep By CITIES. 58pp. 
(2) Reruse CoLtection MetHops; METHOpDs 
OF COLLECTING REFUSE FROM CURBS OR AL- 
LEYS OR FROM HOUSEHOLDERS’ PREMISES. 
55pp. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 50 cents 
each. 

MopEL ORDINANCE PROVIDING FOR THE REGU- 
LATION AND INSPECTION OF BUILDING Con- 
STRUCTION. The Municipality, 30 East John- 
son Street, Madison, Wisconsin. October, 
1940. 25 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


AcciwwENT Facts. National Safety Council, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1940. 
112pp. 50 cents. 

ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION MANUAL. Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, 1827 Orring- 
ton Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1940. 231pp. 
$1.50. 

CHANNELIZATION OF Motor TraFric. By Guy 
Kelcey. Information Exchange, Texas High- 
way Department, Austin. 1940. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of 
Public Management, published monthly at 
Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1940. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared G. L. Geer, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the 
Business Manager of Public Management and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Editor, Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, 
Orin F. Nolting; Business Manager, G. L. Geer, all at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated organization of city managers. The 
officers of the Association are: Roy S. Braden, President, city 
manager, Greenbelt, Maryland; C. Sophus Johnson, city man- 
ager, Grand Rapids, Michigan; H. J. Graeser, city manager, 
Marshall, Texas; A. F. Newman, city manager, Decatur, Georgia; 
vice presidents. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as _ they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by her. 

G. L. GEER, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of October, 1940. 
(SEAL) VIOLA S. BOND, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 12, 1943) 
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008 P | Exch Servi 
HODS ersonne xcnange voervice 
_ AL- 
ISES. This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
ition, promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
cents authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
7 the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 
Con- 
— POSITIONS OPEN APPOINTMENTS 
LOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT (4,500). Town RussELL W. Bremer, who has been on the 
Manager. The town-manager plan, adopted _ editorial staff of the Toledo Blade for the last 10 
at the town meeting on September 25, will years, has been selected from a field of 30 can- 
Inc. become effective on January 1. The town oper-  didates to fill the position of secretary of the 
1940, ates under sections 433-35 of the general stat- Toledo Commission of Publicity and Efficiency. 
utes. Appointment is for three years. The Mr. Bremer will succeed H. P. Ells, who has 
west- finance board desires applications from men with _ become director of civic affairs and research for 
ring- engineering and managerial experience. Salary, the Toledo Chamber of Commerce. 
3 Ipp $3,000. Applications should be sent to Charles E. J. DoNNELLY, who has been city manager 
‘ Pendleton, chairman, board of finance. of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, since 1928, has been 
Guy LupLow, VERMONT (1,642). Town Manager. appointed senior budget examiner in the United 
ligh- Applications for the position of town manager, States Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Donnelly, 
| left vacant by the resignation of Richard T. who received an M. S. degree in public adminis- 
Linnell, who will become the first town manager tration at Syracuse University in 1925, was 
, of Hartford, Vermont, will be received by the engaged in engineering work from 1919-24, 1927- 
— town clerk. Approximate salary, $3,000. 28; and from 1925-27 was an apprentice city 
: manager at West Palm Beach, Florida. 
county - Q ’ . 
Ay Second Printing, Revised, Up to the Minute 
tement 
‘ication 
| | P. R—THE KEY TO DEMOCRACY 
printed 
editor, BY GEORGE H. HALLETT, JR. 
Inter- 
Street, 
Sie First issued in the autumn of 1937, the large original printing of this authoritative 
‘aaa, book has been exhausted. A new edition, revised to include the most recent accom- 
a plishments and experiences with this method of electing legislative bodies, is now 
Brg going to press. 
eorgia ; 
en In 180 understandable, popularly-written pages, the book shows why the foremost 
wn students of the democratic processes hail Proportional Representation as a great 
le potential safeguard of the democratic system . . . how it prevents the extinction of 
Ph on minorities, how it curbs gerrymandering and other tools of bossism, why spoils 
Bp Sa politicians fear it, why it restores our weakened faith in popular self-government. 
ting, is 
there Price: 25 cents (cash or stamps with order). Write for quantity prices. 
holders 
a bons NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
lat any 
Regen 299 Broadway New York City 
r, 1940. 
aha WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Build a Public Service Career 


By enrolling in one of the following courses: 


The Technique of Municipal Administration—presents the principal techniques 
which successful municipal administrators have found most effective. 


Municipal Personnel Administration —the principles and procedures to be applied 
in building and maintaining an effective organization. 


Municipal Finance Administration—gives basic knowledge necessary to the intelli- 
gent planning and control of revenues and expenditures. 


Municipal Public Works Administration—provides a working knowledge of con- 
cepts and practices peculiar to the public works function. 


Municipal Police Administration—points the way to sound management and control 
of police activities in the light of the new sociological approach. 


Municipal Fire Administration —discusses factors to be considered in administration 
of a department and shows relation of underwriters’ requirements to fire protection. 


Local Welfare Administration—a course not for case workers but administrators. 
Analyzes problem, content of program, and points out best administrative principles 
and devices that have been tested by practice. 


Municipal Recreation Administration—discusses activities, necessary facilities, organ- 
ization, financing, and other administrative problems. 


The American City and Its Government—a course designed to give the broad back- 
ground of city government and city life essential to a successful administrator. 


THIS SERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE Courses in the principal fields of municipal 
administration has been prepared especially for administrators on the job. These courses 
bring right to your desk a training opportunity that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


EXPERT AND AUTHORITATIVE KNOWLEDGE has gone into the preparation of these 
courses. The problems covered are the problems that you face on your job. Principles, 
techniques, and procedures suggested have been tested and proved in the field. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTS are furnished. Lesson assignments and questions are 
carefully designed to help you apply the text materials to your own local problems. 
Lesson papers are reviewed and criticized by leading authorities in their fields. 


THE $25 FEE FoR EACH CoursE Covers ALL Costs—text, individual lesson instruc- 
tion, and the certificate presented to those who satisfactorily complete the work. 


Send for an application blank today 
THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(CONDUCTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION) 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
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